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Assembly found the Salle des Menus occupied by
work-people and were rudely repulsed from the doors,
it was Mourner who proposed the celebrated oath by
which they bound themselves not to separate till they
had completed the constitution. But on June 23,
when nobles and clergy had filed out after the king,
while the Commons sat confounded and hesitating and
the Marquis of Dreux Br62:e was sent to remind them
of the concluding sentence of His Majesty's speech, " And
now, gentlemen, I order you to separate at once and to
meet to-morrow in the rooms assigned to your respective
orders, in order that you may resume your deliberations,"
Mirabeau spoke words which were heard not in the
Assembly alone, least perhaps there, but throughout
France; nay, ringing defiance to personal monarchy in
the name of the sovereign people, they re-echoed to the
ends of Europe. What those words exactly were is
very uncertain. 'The honest Bailly, the worthy president
of the Third Estate, who had left the study of the stars
to drift over the stormy waters of the Revolution with
no guiding light except the insufficient and unstable
gleams of amiable and well-meaning vanity, gives what
appears to be on the whole the most accurate account of
this memorable scene, although he is obviously anxious
to show that he was himself equal to the occasion and
not wholly eclipsed by the self-constituted speaker of
the Assembly. Bre'ze', he says, addressed himself to
him: " Sir, you have heard the king's orders "; to which
he replied that "the Assembly could only adjourn by
its own act." The Grand-master of the Ceremonies then
asked whether that was the answer he was to carry to
the king; and Bailly answered that it was, and turning